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Words  Of  Magic: 

Alan  Moore  on  comics  writing,  fame  and  the  sources  of  creativity 
by  Bill  Love 

There  have  been  many  talented  writers  in  the  comic  book  field,  but  it  was  mostly  the  artist  or  the  character 
itself  that  got  the  attention  of  fans.  Alan  Moore  changed  all  that.  Miracleman.  V  for  Vendetta.  Swamp  Thing, 
Watchman,  From  Hell:  all  projects  with  talented  artists,  but  for  seemingly  the  first  time,  comics  fans  were 
excited  to  follow  a  writer  from  project  to  project,  to  see  what  new  story  he  had  to  tell.  Alan  Moore  created  the 
concept  of  the  superstar  writer,  but  it  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  he  wanted. 


one  fall  out  of  a  window.  It ’s  got  to 
be  pretty  much  right  the  first  time. 
So  to  me,  rewriting  is  a  harrowing 
process.  I  just  don  t  do  it.  On  the 
one  occasion  where  I  did  try  writ¬ 
ing  a  screenplay,  I  found  the  rewrit¬ 
ing  just  unendurable.  ” 

The  film  adaptation  could  not 
possibly  condense  the  massive 
amount  of  research  and  detail  that 
Moore  and  Campbell  put  into  their 
graphic  novel,  and  significant 
changes  have  been  made  by  James 
Robinson  in  the  process  of  bring- 


ing  League  of  Extraordinary 
Gentleman  to  the  screen.  Alan 
Moore  respects  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  film  screenplay  and  his 
original  work.  He  sees  the  film  and 
the  comic  to  be  separate  artistic 
worics.  While  the  film  versions  of  his 
work  may  be  different,  in  no  way 


Raymond  Chandler  once  what  he 
thought  of  Hollywood  ruining  all 
of  his  books.  And  he  took  them  into 
his  study  and  pointed  up  to  the  shelf 
where  they  all  were,  and  he  said, 
“Look,  they  're  there.  They  're  fine. 
They're  okay.  ”  That's  the  attitude  1 
have  to  take.  The  film  hasn  7  ruined 


The  process  of  writing  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  learn,  even  a  difficult 
thing  to  explain.  Alan  has  brought 
a  wealth  of  new  ideas  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  new  approaches 
to  the  art  of  comic  book  writing. 
Although  it  has  become  a  cliche, 
people  want  to  know  how  a  writer, 
especially  one  as  talented  as  Moore, 
comes  up  with  those  wonderful 
ideas.  Alan  has  given  much  thought 
to  the  process  of  creativity. 

“It's  always  difficult  to  remem¬ 
ber  where  you  actually  came  up 
with  a  thought,  1  mean,  most  of  it, 
the  thoughts  only  emerge  in  the 
writing.  There ‘s  something  weird 
about  writing.  It ‘s  not  like  you  have 


have  the  vaguest  outline  but  none 

tually  writing  you  find  that  words 
kind  of  suggest  themselves  and  that 
thoughts  and  ideas  -  you  tend  to  go 


thing,  especially  if  it's  something 

very  much  in  a  different  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  You  notice  it.  It’s  always 
difficult  to  notice  when  you ’ve 
shifted  consciousness  but  it’s  like 

rounds  you  when  you  're  right  down 
there  in  the  words,  in  the  prose,  it’s 

for  a  fact  that  when  I  used  to  do 
drawing  as  well,  you 'd  get  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind  of  trance  state,  say,  when 

just  got  to  follow  a  pencil  tine  but 
your  mind  perhaps  hasn  7  got  so 
much  to  do  you  drift  into  this  kind 
of  twilight  state.  And  that’s  where 


a  lot  of  the  ideas  come  from.  They  while  1  was  scribbling,  doodling,  ing  place  in  1999,  the  second  panel 
seem  to  emerge  from  the  act  of  writ-  writing  bits  of  dialogue  and  cross-  down  on  each  page  is  taking  place 
ing  itself”  ing  them  out  that  I  suddenly  noticed  in  1979,  the  panel  beneath  that 

these  possibilities  for  things  that  takes  place  in  1959,  and  on  the  bot- 

Mr.  Moore  has  written  prose,  could  be  done  in  a  comic  and  no-  tom  panel  of  each  page,  you're  see- 
poetry  and  songs,  but  he  keeps  com-  where  else.  ”  ing  the  bottom  of  the  building  as  it 

ing  back  to  comics.  For  years  many  “In  one  of  the  Grayshirt  stories  was  in  1939,  when  it  was  a  fairly 
people  (some  publishers  among  in  Tomorrow  Stories,  we  did  some-  new  building.  We  're  able  to  tell,  by 
them)  considered  the  comics  form  thing  very  peculiar  with  the  panel  some  quite  complicated  story  gym- 
to  be  beneath  serious  consideration,  layouts.  We  had  an  apartment  build-  nasties,  quite  an  interesting  little 
fit  only  for  simple  juvenile  ing,  the  same  building,  upon  every  story  that  is  told  over  nearly  60 
storytelling.  Alan’s  first  publishers  page.  There  are  four  horizontal  years  of  this  building's  life,  with 
in  Great  Britain  got  more  than  they  panels  on  each  page.  Each  of  those  characters  getting  older  depending 
expected  as  he  learned  and  polished  panels  corresponds  to  one  floor  of  upon  which  panel  and  which  time 
Ms  craft.  The  move  to  DC  Comics  the  building  upon  each  page.  Then,  period  they’re  in.  There’s  something 
gave  him  a  much  wider  canvas  to  to  add  another  element,  we  made  it  that  you  couldn  ’t  do  in  any  medium 
work  on.  Suddenly  eight  page  black  so  that  the  top  panels  are  all  tak-  other  than  comics.  ” 

twenty-two  pages  of  color.  Many  are 
still  discovering  the  incredible  work 
he  did  on  Miracleman,  Swamp 
Thing  and  more,  but  for  Alan  it  was 
during  his  partnership  with  Dave 
Gibbons  on  Watchman  that  he 
found  himself  discovering  the  amaz¬ 
ing  new  possibilities  that  the  comic 
book  format  still  had  to  offer. 

“1  think  it  was  around  those  first 
three  pages  of  Watchmen  ft 3  that  1 
started  to  realize  that  we 'd  got 
something  different  on  our  hands 
here.  There  were  storytelling  tech¬ 
niques  that  were  starting  to  suggest 
themselves  that  simply  hadn  7  been 
done  before.  There  were  complexi¬ 
ties  of  narrative  that  suddenly 
seemed  possible.  We  took  that  and 
ran  with  it.  By  the  next  issue,  we 
had  this  incredibly  complex  kind  of 
multifaceted  view  of  time,  where  ev¬ 
erything  is  kind  of  happening  at 
once-at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  character.  Which,  again, 
opened  up  possibilities  for  new 

much  kept  up  until  the  end  of  the 
series.  But,  like  I  said,  it  was  purely 


Many  people  see  Alan  as  a  dark, 
mysterious  and  perhaps  even  dan¬ 
gerous  figure.  He  does  not  do  the 
convention  circuit,  the  few  pub¬ 
lished  photos  of  him  seem  to  rein¬ 
force  the  image  of  the  bearded  mad 
monk,  and  what’s  all  this  talk  about 
him  really  believing  in  magic?  Af¬ 
ter  all,  isn’t  magic  really  all  tricks 
and  nonsense,  and  aren’t  people 
who  believe  in  magic  obsessed  with 
darkness  and  evil?  In  the  case  of 
Alan  Moore,  nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth. 

ing  about  magic,  I'm  only  talking 
about  the  creative  process .  Magic 
to  me  is  something  from  nothing, 
which  includes  rabbits  out  of  hats. 


it  includes  the  creation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  from  a  quantum  vacuum,  or  it 
includes  how  a  comic  comes  into 
being  from  me  sitting  in  an  armchair 
with  a  completely  blank  mind.  It’s 
all  of  this.  Any  given  creativity  is 
magic.  And  sort  of  by  understand¬ 
ing  magic,  I  have  understood  a  little 
more  about  the  processes  by  which 
I  have  been  supporting  myself  for 
these  past  20  years.  Certainly 
Promethea  is  a  magical  rant  seem¬ 
ingly  disguised  as  a  superheroine 
comic.  I  've  got  the  wonderful  tal¬ 
ents  of  Jim  Williams  and  Mick  Gray 
and  Todd  Klein  and  Jeromv  Cox 

kind  of  a  visionary  odyssey,  and  I 'm 
able  to  get  over  a  lot  of  valid  infor¬ 
mation.  Not  in  terms  of  magic  be¬ 


ing  a  doorway  to  some  strange  mad 
dimension  full  of  angels  and  de¬ 
mons  and  gods,  although,  yes,  there 
is  a  lot  of  that.  But  I  think  prima¬ 
rily,  magic  is  simply  a  new  way  of 
seeing  the  ordinary  universe  that 

tures  in  that  universe.  I 've  certainly 
been  impressed  by  some  of  the  in¬ 
sights  that  I  seem  to  have  received 
from  my  imaginary  friends,  and  sort 
of  if  I  can...  If  they  are  of  interest  to 
anybody  beyond  me,  then  I 'm  very 
happy  to  pass  them  on.  I  mean,  with 
the  readership  of  Promethea,  we 've 
had  some  people  who ’ve  got  frankly 
bored  with  what  I  suppose  must  have 
come  to  sound  like  some  sort  of 
manic,  ranting  lecture  from  Charles 
Manson  or  somebody. 


fli 


“  When  1  started  working  in  com¬ 
ics,  I  was  not  very  often  privileged 
to  know  which  artist  would  be 

had  to  write  an  artist-proof  script, 
so  even  if  it  went  to  the  worst  artist 
in  the  world,  he  would  at  least  be 
able  to  get  some  sense  out  of  it.  This 

what  the  finished  product  looked 
like.  Whereas  if  I  know  that  I ’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  working  with  an  artist  like 


David  Lloyd  on  V  for  Vendetta,  or 
Dave  Gibbons  on  Watchmen,  then  I 
can  write  the  entire  script  suited 
specifically  to  that  artist.  It’s  one 
of  the  skills  which  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  to  teach  anybody.  The  idea 
of  working  in  comics,  in  a  collabo¬ 
rative  capacity.  There’s  a  certain 
degree  of  empathy  which  is  almost 
intangible,  but  is  still  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  that  there  is  between 
writer  and  artist.  When  I  was  work¬ 


way  into  the  sense  ofDa\>e’s  lines, 
into  his  sense  of  composition,  into 
what  sort  of  pictures  1  could  imag¬ 
ine  looking  really  good  in  a  Dave 
Gibbons  story.  That  allowed  me  to 
do  things  in  Watchman  that  I  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  have  done  with  any 
other  artist. 

The  aspect  that  I  most  enjoy 
about  working  in  comics  is  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  minds  and  the  meeting  of  sen¬ 
sibilities.  It  iy  like  some  kind  of  cul¬ 
tural  sex  for  me;  to  grasp  what  some¬ 
one  else  is  feeling  is  thrilling  in  an 
intellectual  and  creative  way.  This 

ent  imaginations!  And  the  key  to 
making  that  work,  in  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  is  the  empathy  the  writer  has 
with  the  artist,  of  thinking  in  pic¬ 
tures  that  they  might  have  created.  ” 

Mr.  Moore  feels  that  comics  sto¬ 
ries  reach  us  on  a  primal  level  that 
is  still  little  explored  and  little  un¬ 
derstood.  There  is  a  power  in  the 
way  we  view  words  and  images  in 


“In  the  way  in  which  we  order 
our  minds,  in  the  way  in  which  our 

ance  of  words  and  images.  These  are 
the  two  representational  forces  that 
most  shape  our  thinking  as  humans. 
If  you  look  at  the  ancient  Chinese 
ideograms,  the  word  for  “hut”  ac¬ 
tually  looks  like  a  hut!  The  Chinese 
sentence  was  almost  like  a  comic 
strip;  a  sequence  of  images  that 
could  be  decoded  by  the  reader.  ” 

Mad  magician,  or  simply  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  talented 
individuals  ever  to  grace  the  art  of 
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Beau  Smith 
From  The  Ranch 


I  Sold  My  Soul  Qn  eBay! 

(and  all  I  got  was  crummy  feedback) 


Villi 


PROPER  STAGING 

In  illustration  and  comics  the  message  isn't  always  communicated  with  just  the  visuals.  We  work  with  writers  and 
editors  who  might  require  actual  words  be  included  in  the  panel.  I  know  this  hurts,  but  creating  and  publishing 
comics  is  teamwork.  So  when  you  draw  the  picture,  begin  thinking  about  how  you  can  help  present  those  words  that 
your  writers  and  editors  tell  you  need  to  be  ‘in  frame.”  Yes,  titles  and  dialogue  are  just  as  important  as  your  drawings. 


an  eye  catching  visual,  but  one  that  also 
jt.  In  the  example  of  figure  one  we  have  aliens,  cactus,  and  my 
high  school  Spanish  teacher  (yeah,  I  wish).  I  guess  all  that  stuff  can  be 
but  by  drawing  the  cactus  ridges  as  a  pattern,  the  title  will  stand  out  in 


characters  altogether. 


Don’t  draw  key  visuals  in  places  that  will  be  covered  byword  balloons.  Draw  around  the  balloons  -  as  in  "leave 
space"  Remember  that  non-essential  background  elements  behind  the  word  balloons  can  help  create  space  with 


1 .  When  drawing  comic  panels,  word  balloons  are  used  to  communicate  dialogue  between  characters, 

allowing  the  reader  to  stay  within  the  visual  boundary  of  the  story. 

2.  Multiple  word  balloons  allow  for  the  normal  pauses  in  speech. 

3.  Always  remember  to  leave  room  for  placement  of  balloons. 


equal  space.  A  lot  of  things  to  say  and  one  place  to  say  them.  This  is  the  sort  of  drawing  in  comics  that  establishes 
atmosphere  or  community  in  one  drawing,  rather  than  having  one  character  go  through  visual  hoops  for  many 


CRIMELAB  STUDIOS 
PRESENTS  A  NEW 
BEGINNING... 


CREATED,  PLOTTED, 

AND  PENCILLED  BY  THE 
INKER  OF  ULTIMATE 
DAREDEVIL/ELEKTRA, 
CAPTAIN  AMERICA, 
ULTIMATE  X-MEN, 
NAMOR,  AND  SPAWN: 

DANNY 

MIKI 


Look  for  Samurai  Koimandos’ 
first  adventure  in  the  pages  of 
Komikwerks  Volume  1,  in 
stores  August  2003.  Order 
it  in  the  June  issue  of 
Diamond  Previews! 


For  more  info  and  a  sneak  | 
preview  of  Komikwerks’ 
first  print  anthology, 
check  the  web: 

www.komikwerks.com  1 


www.ACTORComicFund.org 


Chuck  Dixon 

KISS  ME  AND  MAKE  IT  A  LOVE  STORY 
Allowing  Characters  to  Evolve... 


Part  Two  of  a  series  on  building  fictional  characters 


Early  in  the  first  year  of  the  book  I  realized  he’d  have 
to  get  over  this  whole  resentment  thing.  So  I  evolved  it 
from  a  negative  personal  animosity  toward  Batman  into  a 
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COMIC  BOOK  ART  BOARDS  and  CUSTOM  PAPERS 
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SKETCH  MAGAZINE  ■  BACK  ISSUES  ■  CLUB  BLUE  MEMBERSHIP 


SUBSCRIBE  TODAY! 
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WEWANTWJflE 


TO  JOIN  THE  FUND! 


The  CBLDF  coordinates  and  funds  the  legal  defense  of  comics  creators  and 
retailers  whenever  their  rights  to  free  speech  are  threatened.  By  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  Fund,  you'll  be  supporting  the  rights  of  creators  to  create, 
retailers  to  sell,  and  readers  to  read  the  kind  of  comics  they  choose.  Annual 
membership  dues  go  straight  to  the  Fund's  War  Chest  for  future  cases.  The 
2000  Member  Cara  features  art  by  Evan  Dorkin  and  Sarah  Dyer  and  is  your 
ticket  to  CBLDF  Member  Events  across  the  country.  To  join  the  CBLDF  or  for 
more  info,  visit  our  web-site  or  call  1  -800-99-CBLDF. 

$25  Today  Can  Help  Keep  Comics  Safe  For  Tomorrow. 


Tom  Bierbaum 

The  Universe  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 


“Your  Job  Doesn’t  End  on  Page  22” 

If  you’re  trying  to  break  in  as  a  comic-book  writer,  you’re  probably  focused  almost  entirely  on  plotting  and 
scripting  comic-book  stories.  But  a  comic  doesn’t  have  to  be  just  twenty-two  pages  of  story ;  it  can  offer  the  reader  a 
lot  more. 

And  especially  if  you’re  creating  and/or  publishing  your  own  project,  you  ought  to  expect  a  little  more  of 
yourself  as  a  writer.  You  should  channel  a  little  of  your  creativity  and  writing  talent  into  other  elements  of  the  comic 
that  will  attract  and  hold  the  readers.  In  other  words,  think  about  special  features  that  can  make  your  comic  something 
more  than  just  a  comic. 


It  doesn’t,  but  special  features  can  spouse  ar 


father  buys  the  comic  to  read  on  his 
commute  to  and  from  work,  then 
brings  the  book  home  and  lets  the  ; 


re  had  tv 


complete  stories,  plus  a  letters  page, 
plus  a  gag  comic  strip  ( Casey  the  Cop, 
L  'il  Jinx,  Super  Turtle),  sometimes  a 
“Coming  Attractions”  page,  and 
sometimes  a  text  page  with  scientific 
facts,  an  additional  story  told  in  prose 
form,  or  some  other  interesting 


That  extra  content  went  a  long  way 
toward  making  a  kid  back  then  feel 
like  he  was  getting  a  lot  of  bang  for 
his  twelve  cents,  something  the 
current  industry  could  afford  to  do 
more  of  now  that  we  ’  re  asking  for  two 
dollars  and  more  per  issue. 

And  these  different  features 
tended  to  make  the  comic  appearing 
to  secondary  readers.  If  my  little  sister 
wasn’t  into  Green  Lantern,  she  still 
might  pick  up  my  copy  of  the  comic 
for  L’il  Jinx  and  end  up  getting 


es  that  appeal  to  their  tastes. 
Even  if  only  one  member  of  the  family 
becomes  truly  hooked  on  one  of  the 

Japanese  industry  has  a  guaranteed 
sale  in  that  home  and  a  weekly  shot 
at  truly  hooking  someone  else. 

Obviously,  this  contrasts  sharply 
with  most  American  product.  If  not 
for  imported  Japanese  comics 
(manga)  and  manga-inspired  U  S. 
comics,  one  could  argue  that  a  single 
one  of  these  Japanese  collections 


No,  your  lii 


reU.S. 


rlf-published 
take  a  dent  in 
this  reality  of  the  U.S.  market,  no 

you  add,  but  if  a  lot  of  entry-level 
people  start  training  themselves  to 
think  of  each  comic  as  more  than  just 
twenty-two  pages  of  story,  maybe  over 
time,  things  will  changt 


fan  and  maybe  compel  them  to  buy 

hand  copy  is  probably  of  even  greater 
importance. 

Perhaps  most  common  these  days 
are  “making  of’  features,  and  those 
are  fine,  but  not  exactly  what’s  going 
to  bring  in  a  new  audience.  In  fact, 
these  making-of  spotlights  appeal 
almost  exclusively  to  your  most 
intense  fans,  those  most  likely  to  buy 


—  offering  a  look  at  how  the  project 
was  conceived  and  put  together  can 
deepen  the  audience ’s  appreciation  of 
what  you’re  trying  to  do.  Just  be 

seriously,  as  is  easy  to  do  when  you’  re 
commemorating  the  creative  process 
for  a  concept  that  may  never  amount 
to  more  than  a  speck  on  the  industry 


if  you 


e  got  a 


largely  c< 
panels.  Pin-ups  can  also  be  a  real  treat 

artist  with  a  markedly  different  style 
to  give  his  or  her  unique  take  on  your 

I  especially  like  to  add  little  humor 


0 
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vl 

A 

fl 

further  exploration  of  the  universe 
you’ve  created. 

One  feature  T’d  generally  advise 
against  is  some  sort  of  creator’s 
soapbox  where  you  expound  upon  the 
issues  of  the  day.  I  can  think  of  certain 
instances  where  the  outspoken 
opinions  of  a  creator  have  turned 

really  don’t  care  if  a  particular  creator 
is  for  or  against,  for  example,  gun 
control,  until  he  or  she  starts 
advancing  that  opinion  in  the  pages 
of  the  comic.  If  I  happen  to  agree  with 
the  opinion  expressed,  I  may  become 
an  even  bigger  fan  of  the  comic,  but 
if  I  disagree,  I  may  drop  it  altogether. 
And  few  comics  these  day  s  can  afford 
to  drive  away  significant  chunks  of 
its  audience  over  issues  peripheral  to 

3.  What  About  Letters  Pages? 

I  think  letters  pages  have  stood 
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samples  to  professionals  you  admire 
and  see  if  you  can’t  get  them  to 
respond.  Other  samples  could  go  to 
fans  that  regularly  write  to  established 

I’d  stop  short  of  faking  letters, 
which  is  easy  to  do  but  just  isn’t 
ethical,  and  could  be  quite  an 
embarrassment  if  you  got  caught. 
Instead,  why  nol  fill  that  space  with 
obviously  bogus  letteis  for  humorous 
effect.  For  example,  in  Dead  Kid  #2 
we  ran  a  series  of  supposed  letters 
from  famous  dead  celebrities  (“I  won’t 
go  anywhere  without  my  copy  of 
Dead  Kid#  1. 1  always  keep  it  handy 
right  in  my  vest  pocket.  —  Napoleon 


successful  added  features.  Of  course, 
the  dynamic  of  letters  pages  has 
changed  tremendously  since  their 
origins  in  an  era  where  kids  were  just 
to  fathom  that  comics  even 


readers  have  met  the  creators  and/or 
have  ongoing  contact  with  them  via 
the  Internet. 

But  the  general  dynamic  remains 
—  taking  a  little  time  and  space  to 
give  the  readership  a  chance  to  speak 
up.  It  tends  to  make  the  readers  feel 


comic,  you’ll  probably  find 
aren’t  enough  letteis  to  support  much 
of  a  letters  page.  So  you  take  an  active 
role  in  eliciting  letters.  Go  to  friends 


critics  a  forum  on  the  letters  page, 
understand  that  it’s  probably  to  your 
detriment. 

letters  pages,  I  always  felt  obliged  to 
roughly  represent  the  negative  voices 
that  showed  up  in  the  mail  sack.  My 
hope  was  that  by  letting  these  people 
have  their  say  you  allowed  them  to 
get  their  gripes  off  their  chest,  and 
showed  your  supporters  and  critics 
alike  that  you  were  confident  enough 
in  your  product  to  let  the  alleged 
flaws  be  discussed  in  front  of  the 
readership.  To  be  candid,  my  guess  is 
it  didn't  work  out  that  way  —  our 


Keep  in 

a  lot  of  entry-level  projects  never  get 
beyond  #1  or  #2,  you  may  get  the 
chance  to  actually  publish  those  letter 
by  the  time  they  show  up.  So  you  may- 
want  to  send  out  advance  copies  of 
the  story  in  hopes  you  can  get  enough 
response  to  ran  a  letters  page  right 
there  in  issue  one.  For  all  those 
projects  that  never  got  beyond  their 
premiere  issues,  this  Kind  of  approach 
is  their  only  shot  i 


Obviously  there’s  no  “best  way,” 
every  comic  is  different  and  can 
benefit  from  an  approach  to  letters 

feature  and  its  fans. 

I  think  the  big  companies  are 
generally  of  the  attitude  that  they  pay 
for  these  pages,  so  they  should  be 
used  primarily  as  promotional 
ere  isn’t  a  great  deal  of 


and  encouraged  to  jusl 
more  aggressively  —  but  I  think  it 
was  worth  the  effort  and  I’d  do  it 
again.  I  wantedthe  kind  of  readership 
that  was  intelligent  enough  to  respect 
an  open  forum  on  the  letters  page. 

And  1  think  there  were  honestly  a 
few  cases  in  which  some  thoughtful 
critics  gave  us  a  fair  shake,  because 
they  could  see  we  were  willing  to  let 
them  have  their  say  and  acknowledge 
they  may  have  a  point. 

In  general,  though,  I  think  the  best 

simple — just  print  the  letters  that  are 
more  titan  others,  and  what  people 


every  person  who  wrote  to  us.  Now,  I 
can  tell  you  from  experience  that  just 
seeing  your  name  as  part  of  a  long  list 
in  a  “thanks  for  the  feedback”  blurb 
is  infinitely  less  satisfying  than 
having  your  full  letter  printed,  but  I’d 
say  it’s  more  effective  to  print  five  full 
hen  acknowledge  your 
twenty  other  letter-writers  in  short 
blurbs  than  to  print  six  full  letteis  and 
ignore  those  other  nineteen  guys.  In 


any  case,  take  special  care  to  spell 
people’s  names  correctly.  It’s  hardly 
flattering  to  get  included  on  a  letters 
page  if  your  name  is  misspelled. 

typographical  and  grammatical  errors. 
I’ve  alway  s  felt  the  use  of  (sic)  to  point 
out  a  critic’s  goof-ups  is  cheap  and 
implies  you’re  not  willing  to  give 
their  criticisms  a  fair  hearing.  Nobody 
expects  you  to  do  a  major  re-write  to 
improve  the  letter’s  effectiveness,  but 
I  also  don’t  think  you  should  leave  in 
irrelevant  errors  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  point  being  made. 

6.  Respect  the  Privacy  of  Your 
Readers. 

A  long  time  ago,  they’d  print  the 
full  street  addresses  of  letter-writers, 
and  that  was  invaluable  in  the 

For  the  first  time,  fans  had  a  chance 
to  start  writing  to  each  other  and  much 
of  today’s  fandom  grew  out  of  those 
initial  contacts. 

But  these  days,  you  should  only  print 
full  addresses  with  the  specific 
permission  of  the  letter-writer, 
especially  in  the  case  of  female  fans. 
The  vast,  vast  majority  of  comic  fans 
are  great  people  who’re  considerate 
of  the  rights  and  needs  of  other,  but 
there  are  enough  exceptions  that  it’s 
only  asking  for  trouble  to  give  out 
street  addresses.  Of  course,  in  this 
internet  era  of  e-mail  addresses, 
there’s  almost  never  a  need  to  list 


street  addresses  anyway. 

Also  keep  in  mind  that  a  lot  of 
prestigious  publications  won’t  print 
letters  written  under  pseudonyms.  I 

unrealistic  standard  these  days,  when 
lots  of  input  comes  in  via  the  internet 
where  most  use  e-mail  addresses  that 
at  least  partially  hide  the  writer’s 
identity.  Even  so,  I  advise  against 
extending  your  forum  to  anyone  who 

pseudonym.  If  thev  want  to  be 
abusive,  they  should  have  the 

7.  What’s  the  Best  Way  to  Respond 
to  Negative  Letters? 

In  general,  we  tried  hard  not  to 
argue  with  the  critics,  but  also  to 
explain  our  position  in  a  tactful  way. 
It’s  not  going  to  do  you  any  good  to 
wave  a  red  flag  in  front  of  an  already 
angry  person  who  may  feel  as  deeply 
about  this  disagreement  as  you  do,  so 
don’t  bat  out  a  quick,  emotional  reply. 
Take  an  hour  or  two,  maybe  even  a 
day  or  two,  to  cool  off  and  think  up  a 
more  strategic  response  that  has  some 
chance  of  swaying  the  critic,  and 
maybe  even  turning  him  into  a 
supporter. 

8.  How  Do  You  Keep  the  Positive 
Letters  From  Getting  Boring? 

Tty  to  pick  those  positive  letters 
that  have  more  to  say  than  just  how 


great  you  are.  Obviously,  heaps  of 
praise  tend  to  get  boring  in  a  hurry, 

response  except  things  like,  “Golly 
thanks,  I  guess  we  really  are  pretty 
terrific.”  Try  to  find  the  letters  that 
tell  how  and  why  your  comic  works, 
which  gives  you  something  meaty  to 
respond  to.  Even  if  the  letter-writer’s 
theory  is  wrong,  it’s  still  more 
interesting  than  general  praise. 


analysis,  only  to  realize  at  a  later  date 
that  they  were  picking  up  on 
subconscious  theme  in  your  story, 
once  heard  an  account  of  a  forum  in 
whichfans  of  the  1960s  TV  show  The 
Prisoner  got  the  chance  to  quiz  star- 
creator  Patrick  McGoohan  on  what 
the  heck  that  complex,  bizarre  show 
was  really  about.  And,  according  to 


McGoohan  tell  someone  they  were 
wrong.  All  his  answers  were  along  the 
lines  of,  “That’s  a  very  interesting 
idea,  and  there  could  be  some  truth  to 

And  of  course,  work  to  make  your 
letter-column  responses  entertaining 
and  lively.  Part  of  being  a  great 
comic-book  writer  is  being  great  on 
these  pages  as  well.  Have  fun,  be 
funny,  and  make  readers  look  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  letter  to  see  what 
kind  of  response  you  come  up  with. 

come  at  the  expense  of  the  letter- 
writers,  but  that’s  not  such  a  great 
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idea.  Self -deprecating  humor  is  a  lot 
more  likely  to  win  over  your  readers 
than  abuse  of  the  very  fans  whose 
nickels  and  dimes  keep  you  in 
business  every  month.  AndStanLee’s 
classic  Marvel  letter  columns  aside,  I 
think  self-aggrandizement  ultimatclv 
backfires  unless  it’s  done  in  an  over- 
the-top  way  that  demonstrates  you 
really  don’t  take  yourself  too 
seriously. 

9.  What  About  Bulletin  Boards,  Chat 
Rooms  and  Websites? 


One  could  argue  that  letters  pages 
are  an  anachronism  in  this  era  of 
Internet  forums,  and  that  could  be 
true.  I  haven’t  spent  much  time  in 
these  forums,  so  I  can’t  speak  with 
much  authority  about  them,  but  I’ll 
give  you  a  couple  things  to  keep  in 

First,  the  topic  of  the  day  is  how 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  comic 
your  audience  has  paid  for.  Activity 
on  the  internet  can  serve  as  valuable 
promotional  tool,  but  it’s  not  part  of 
the  package  people  get  for  buying  the 

In  fact,  the  forums  can  be 
dominated  by  people  who  don’t  like 
your  comic  and  are  determined  to 
shout  down  the  people  who  do  like 
it.  People  tend  to  shoot  from  the  hip 
in  these  forums  and  not  necessarily 
think  through  their  comments  as 
thoroughly  as  they  might  if  they  were 
writing  a  letter  or  even  speaking  with 

bulletin  boards  and  e-mails  are  quick 


anonymously,  and  because  they  are, 
not  everyone  ponders  a  great  deal 
before  they  commit  their  thoughts  to 
the  keyboard.  Certainly,  these  arc 
good  places  to  go  for  from-the-gut 
responses,  but  they  don’t  exactly 
serve  the  same  function  as  a  good 
letters  page. 

Also,  these  forums  can  be  habit- 
forming  and  time-consuming.  You 
can  quickly  find  yourself  spending  a 
lot  of  time  responding  to  fans  in  these 


forums  and  losing  time  you  should 
be  spending  on  the  creative  project 
itself.  And  the  fans  also  may  be 
devoting  so  much  time  to  these  forums 
that  they  may  have  less  and  less  time 
for  the  printed  comic  book  itself, 
which  obviously  isn’t  very  good  for 

Somehow  to  me,  the  act  of  a  fan 
sitting  down,  writing  a  letter,  and 

with  the  long-term  relationship  you 
want  between  readers  and  creators 
than  the  establishment  of  an  ongoing 
computerized  dialogue. 

That  said,  computer  technology 
has  certainly  revolutionized  the 
business  of  getting  feedback  from  the 
readers  and  I  have  the  feeling  that 
those  who,  unlike  myself,  have  spent 
years  making  use  of  the  opportunities 
probably  have  a  lot  of  positive  things 
to  say  about  these  forums  and  the 
good  that  can  come  of  them. 

And  the  on-paper  incarnation  of 
this  business  may  eventually  be 

anyone  who  ignores  on-line  industry 
developments  risks  being  left  behind 


10.  I  Suggest  Listening  To 

Individuals  Rather  Than 

One  of  my  prejudices  in  favor  of 
letter  writing  is  that  most  letters  come 
from  individuals  wrho  are  expressing 
their  unique  and  individual 
perspective.  Chat  rooms  and  bulletin 

“camps”  of  fans  advocating  for  and 

I  always  felt  comfortable  hearing 
what  a  lot  of  individuals  had  to  say 
and  giving  each  voice  the  weight  its 


conversely  felt  uncomfortable  with 
groups  of  fans  that  joined  together  to 
try  and  lobby  for  their  preferences. 
For  one  thing,  that  didn’t  seem  fair  to 
the  people  who  continued  to  speak 


less  input  than  people  who  banded 
together.  I’d  be  a  lot  more  impressed 


with  fifteen  individuals  who  all  made 
the  same  suggestion  independently 
than  fifty  fans  who  made  the  same 
suggestion  as  part  of  an  organized 
campaign.  One  never  knows  to  what 
degree  those  fifty  people  honestly  and 
strongly  agree  with  the  group 
viewpoint  and  to  what  degree  they 
convinced  each  other  to  feel  that  way. 

I  can  remember  back  in  my  pre- 
pro  days,  when  they  had  reader 
elections  for  the  leader  of  the  Legion 
of  Super-Heroes,  and  I  voted  for 
Cosmic  Boy  not  because  he  was  my 
choice,  but  because  some  of  my 
friends  thought  if  we  all  voted  for  one 
good  candidate  —  they  settled  on 
Cosmic  Boy  —  we  might  be  able  as  a 
block  to  prevail  against  the  rabble  of 
readers  who  were  voting  in  such 
seemingly  less-qualified  leaders  as 
Polar  Boy,  Dream  Girl  and  Timber 
Wolf.  I  think  our  intentions  were 
certainly  honorable  —  we  honestly 
thought  the  comic  would  be  more 
credible  if  one  of  the  team’s  natural 
leaders  was  voted  in — but  it  certainly 

included,  changing  my  vote  from 
what  was  my  true  first  choice. 

It’s  an  interesting  metaphor, 
because  the  comic  might  honestly 
have  been  better  had  our  group’s  plan 
succeeded  and  we’d  dictated  a  more 
logical  choice  for  Legion  leader  than 
what  the  mass  of  readers  was  selecting. 
But  those  seemingly  less  enlightened 
votes  also  better  reflected  the 
viewpoints  of  the  mass  of  readers  who, 

book’s  overall  sales  totals. 

Of  course,  if  you’re  working  on 
some  self-published  or  entry-level 
project,  you  should  be  so  lucky  as  to 
be  weighing  the  opinions  of  big 
blocks  of  your  readers  versus 
numerous  individual  letter-writers. 

But  who  knows?  Pack  your  comic 
with  enough  good  stories  and  great 
additional  features,  and  maybe  one 
day  you’ll  find  yourself  dealing  with 
exactly  these  kinds  of  issues. 

Contact  Tom  at 

tom@bluelinepro.com 


it  might  be  fun  to  detail  here  just  how  I  did  it.  A  word  of  caution  though;  I  took  some  shortcuts  that  might  not  be  the 
normal  way  of  doing  things,  but  since  I  was  the  boss  on  this  job,  I  okayed  it!  I’m  easy  to  work  with. 


Major  Power  was  a  “safety  conscious”  advertising  character  I  had  been  drawing  for  the  local  power  company,  and 
they  were  so  pleased  with  the  attention  he  was  getting  that  they  decided  to  put  out  his  very  own  comic  book.  Initially 
they  had  hoped  for  a  color  book,  but  when  expenses  proved  too  high  for  that,  we  hit  a  nice  compromise  by  printing 
it  in  black  and  white,  and  then  coloring  a  web  version.  Incidentally,  you  can  view  the  entire  mammoth  nine-page  epic 
at  www.majorpoweikidsclub.org!  1  also  did  the  animated  gif  of  Major  Power  lighting  his  sign  at  the  site.  But  wait! 
Read  the  rest  of  the  article  first  before  checking  all  that  out! 

Since  we  were  publishing  some  safety  tips  along  with  the  main  Major  Power  story,  I  was  free  to  cook  up  whatever 
I  wished,  and  didn’t  have  to  do  a  dull  “educational”  type  of  saga.  I  decided  to  flesh  out  Major  Power  a  little  bit  and 
show  some  things  I  didn’t  have  room  to  show  in  the  smaller  comic  strip  ads  we’d  been  putting  out  with  the  character. 
Some  splash  pages  would  be  in  order  to  really  show  him  in  action,  and  I  could  also  give  readers  a  look  at  his 
skyscraper  crime  headquarters  (aptly  named  Power  Tower),  his  Power  Car,  and  a  few  extra  gadgets  from  his  costume 
and  power  pack.  All  fun,  traditional  superhero  stuff,  in  an  all-ages  ty  pe  of  story'. 

“We  want  him  to  fight  SquirrelMan!”  the  company  representative  said.  Clueing  in  to  my  clients  needs  I  cleverly 
replied,  “Huh?”  It  was  then  further  explained  to  me  dial  squirrels  cause  a  lot  of  power  outages,  and  that  might  make 
a  logical  opponent  for  our  clean  cut  superhero.  After  some  thought  I  changed  the  name  to  “The  Squirrel”  and  did  a 
mad  scientist  criminal  riff  on  him,  making  him  more  in  the  vein  of  a  Batman  crook  like  The  Penguin.  I  added  robot 
squirrels  so  we  wouldn’t  have  to  feel  bad  about  cute  furry  animals  getting  shocked,  and  the  story  started  to  come 
together. 


fleshed  out. 

The  story  is  kind  of  like  a  puzzle.  I  start  with  some 
pieces  and  then  fill  in  the  rest.  I  knew  I  wanted  to  open 
with  a  splash  page,  and  have  an  action  splash  page  two 
thirds  of  the  w'ay  through  the  story  just  to  treat  myself 
and  the  reader  to  some  big  panels.  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
introduce  some  of  Major  Power’s  equipment  like  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier.  And  1  knew  he  would  have  to  meet  and 
confront  The  Squirrel,  and  stop  his  nefarious  plot  to  drain 
the  city’s  power.  Little  by  little,  and  with  a  lot  of  scrib¬ 
bling,  the  story  began  to  fill  out. 

Next  come  thumbnail  drawings  about  1"  x  2”  that 
represent  a  full  size  page.  I  block  out  how  many  panels  I 
think  I’ll  need  to  move  from  point  A  to  point  B,  and  jot 
some  notes  along  with  the  stick  figures.  These  are  really 
primitive,  and  you  probably  couldn’t  make  any  sense  of 


tc  dreamed  up  something  like  “The  Squirrel"  on  my 
own.  But  taking  the  client’s  suggestion  I  was  able  to  make 
it  fit  into  a  short  story  that  I  felt  would  work.  And  it  was  a 
real  stroke  ofluck  that  we  did  use  “The  Squirrel.”  No  less 
than  The  Wall  Street  Journal  discovered  us  on  the  net  and 
decided  they ’d  like  to  use  a  picture  of  our  characters  when 
they  publish  an  article  on  animals  and  power  outages! 

But  enough  background.  Let’s  get  into  the  creative 
process.  First,  you  start  with  a  sketch !  Hey !  Where  have  I 
heard  that  before?  Actually,  I  knew  what  Major  Power 
looked  like,  but  I  had  to  sit  down  and  sketch  out  The 
Squirrel.  That  way  when  he  showed  up  in  my  story'.  I’d 


paper  and  start  doodling  and  jotting 
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script  to  fit  the  space  available  if  I  ran  out  of  room.  An¬ 
other  advantage  to  doing  everything  yourself! 

I  took  a  shortcut  with  the  next  step  and  drew  the  fin¬ 
ished  pages  one  more  time  on  good  illustration  board 
(Blue  Line  Pro  Strathmore  400  series)  -  but  I  drew  them 
the  same  size  as  my  copy  paper  layouts,  which  is  the 

them  up  to  10”xl5”  like  I  normally  would.  I  was  using  an 
animated  style  without  excessive  detail  for  Major  Power, 
so  1  saw  no  reason  to  draw  and  ink  them  so  big  only  to 
reduce  them  again  on  the  computet  It  fit  the  job  I  was 
doing,  but  if  you’re  drawing  regular  comics  there  are  ad¬ 
vantages  of  working  large  and  then  reducing. 

Now  I  was  ready  to  ink,  and  I  was  able  to  shortcut  the 
process  again  by  only  inking  in  the  line  work,  leaving 
the  solid  blacks  for  the  computer.  I  put  “X's”  to  remind 
myself  where  I  needed  to  fill  in  blacks,  and  probably  cut 
my  inking  time  by  a  third.  I  also  purposely  drew  the  line 
art  with  almost  no  open  lines  so  that  I  could  click  and  fill 
with  the  paint  bucket  in  Photoshop  and  not  have  the  paint 
“spill  out”  all  over  the  page.  Again,  it  fit  the  style  I  was 
after,  and  by  thinking  ahead  I  saved  myself  some  time 


At  this  point  I  photocopied  the  page  to  get  a  darker 
black,  then  scanned  it  into  my  computer  as  a  black  and 
white  line  image  at  600  dpi.  I  cleaned  up  any  flecks  of 
dirt  or  ink  in  Photoshop  with  the  Eraser  tool,  and  then 
clicked  Image  Size  and  redid  the  resolution  to  300  dpi. 
That  was  going  to  be  good  enough  print  quality  for  the 
final  art  under  our  local  printing  circumstances,  and  make 
for  a  smaller  size  that  was  going  to  be  easier  to  work  with. 

I  changed  the  mode  to  Grayscale  and  began  to  add 
layers  of  type .  For  the  cover  I  selected  logo  and  title  fonts, 
and  enlarged  the  regular  word  balloon  lettering  a  little  to 
make  it  more  dramatic.  I  put  a  thick  word  balloon  around 

the  1960s  that  I  love.  And  Major  Power  is  a  pretty  retro 
kind  of  guy  anyway  with  that  rocket  helmet  visor  and 


I  also  leave  room  for  word  balloons.  In  this  case  I  went 
ahead  and  penciled  in  the  lettering  and  laid  out  the  bal¬ 
loons  right  on  my  layout  pages,  even  though  I  would  do 
this  job  on  the  computer  and  not  by  hand  for  the  final  art. 
By  roughing  in  the  balloons  I  got  a  better  idea  of  how 

anced  comic  book  page  when  I  was  done.  I  wrote  the  final 
script  right  on  the  layout  pages,  and  even  adjusted  my 


The  inside  pages  proved  to  be  a  good  learning  lesson 
for  me  as  I  had  never  lettered  an  entire  story  ittyself,  and 
now  I  was  going  to  get  plenty  of  practice.  In  my  version 
of  Photoshop  7.0  the  lettering  is  really  pretty  easy.  You 
select  a  font.  In  this  case  Blue  Line’s  basic  comic  letter¬ 
ing  is  all  I  used,  preferring  to  do  any  sound  effects  myself 
by  hand.  I  set  the  size  and  also  selected  “crisp,”  as  it 
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HANDS-ON  COMIC  BOOK  WORKSHOPS 
►/^CINCINNATI,  OH  OCTOBER  3-5,  2003 

The  Comic  Book  Workshops  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  associated  with  the  comic  book 
what  the  workshops  are  all  about: 

-  90  minutes  of  intense  hands  on  instruction  from  a  frontline  professional(s). 

-  Small  class  sizes  for  personal  up-close  instruction,  (limited  to  20  students  per  class) 

-  Workshop  package  that  includes  materials  and  tools  for  the  workshop.  ( all  required  materials  are  supplied) 

-  Additional  supplies  and  goodies  associated  with  the  workshop  subject  to  help  you  continue  yourstudies. 


YOUR  INSTRUCTORS 


LEARN  HOW  TO  MAKE  COMIC  BOOKS  FROM  PROFESSIONALS 


DON’T  DELAY...  ORDERTODAY!  SMALL  CLASSES  WILL  SELL  OUT  FAST! 


PHONE  ORDERS:  Call  859-282-0096  between  8:00  am  and  5:00  pm  eastern  standard  time. 

WWW.POPCULTURECON.COM 


Aaron  Hubrich 


UAL 
COLORS 

LENS  FLARES 
MADE  EASY 


• 

1  C  35mm  Prime 

I  105mm  Prime 

There  are  a  lot  of  shiny  objects  in  comics.  Your  job  as  a  colorist  is  to  make  sure  those  things  look 
pretty  oool,  with  a  nice  lens  flare  effect  using  Photoshop.  The  idea  is  not  to  go  too  crazy  though.  If  you  add 
a  lens  flare  in  the  right  place,  it  really  finishes  off  a  piece.  Here’s  how  you  go  about  making  things  shiny.  The 
only  thing  you’ll  be  missing  is  the  sound  effect  of  a  “ding!”  -  but  that’s  a  letterer'sjob... 


Steps  3  &  4.  You  want  to  create  a  second  layer.  I'd  give  it  a  name  “flare"  or  “lens  flare."  Fill  this  layer  with 
1 00%  black,  then  set  the  mode  to  “screen.”  The  cool  thing  about  the  “screen"  mode  is  that  everything 
lighter  than  black  will  show  up  on  this  layer. 


Frank  Cho 
Liberty  Meadows 


David  Mack 
Kabuki 


Michael  Turner 
Fathom  -  Aspen  Comics 


Also  appearing: 
Beau  Smith 
Mitch  Byrd 
Pat  Quinn 
Dan  Davis 
David  Beck 
Josh  Blaylock 
Don  Rosa 
Sean  Parsons 


Amy  Allen  •  Aayla  Secura 


Franchesco 
John  Larter 
Paul  Sizer 
Andy  Kuhn 
Scott  Kurtz 
Joe  Corroney 
Eddie  Newell 
Andy  Lee 


Mike  Edmonds  •  Logray 


Comic  Book  Creators  •  Media  Stars  •  Publishers  •  Slot  Cars  •  Gaming  •  Contests 
Hands-On  Comic  Book  Workshops  •  Anime  •  Puppet  Shows 


WWW.POPCULTURECON.COM  phone  859-282-0096 


